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THE DRAUMKV^DE 

A Norwegian Vision Poem of the Thirteenth 
Century 

The following translation of the finest of the Norwegian 
ballads of the Middle Ages, while not pretending to render more 
than the content, seeks, nevertheless, so far as another medium 
permits, to convey some notion, however faint, of the solemnity 
and majesty of the original. We may entertain what hypothe- 
sis we will as to the origins of the folk-ballad, no one, not even 
the most ardent advocate of communal authorship, can doubt 
that the Vision Poem, the Draumkvmde (to give its Norwegian 
name) is the work of a great poet, one of the greatest, indeed, of 
that wonderful age that gave us the Divina Commedia. 

The Draumkvmde is a representative of the rich apocalyptic 
literature of the Middle Ages, and one of the finest examples. 
Professor Moltke Moe does not hesitate to mention it in the 
same breath with the Divine Comedy, though of course in 
Dante's poem the old material has been transformed into some- 
thing altogether new. Draumkvmde is dated by Professor Moe 
and Professor Falk at about 1220. Thoroughly medieval and 
Catholic, it lived in oral tradition in orthodox Lutheran Norway 
for seven hundred years. Unking in the noblest fashion the Age 
of Faith and the Age of Science. 

We have it now only in fragments, mostly from Telemarken, 
but as these broken bits have been fitted together by Moltke 
Moe, we may gain something like an adequate notion of what it 
must have been when it came from the hand of the poet. 

I. Prologue 
1. Will you but hearken, I can sing 
Of one right doughty man; 
It was young Olav Aasteson, 
And he hath slept sa lang. 
It was Olav Aasteson, 
And he hath slept sa lang. 
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2. He laid him down on Christmas Eve, 
And deep sleep o'er him came; 

He did not wake till Twelfth Night, 
As good-folk churchward gae. 
It was Olav Aasteson, etc. 

3. He laid him down on Christmas Eve, 
Now hath he slept so long; 

He wakened not till Twelfth Night, 
As the birds began their song. 

4. He did not wake till Twelfth Night, 
When the sun rose over the brae; 
He saddled his fleetest filly, — 
Churchward would he gae. 

5. The priest stood at the altar, 
Reading the service lections; 
Olav sat him in church porch. 
And told his wondrous visions. 

6. The old men and the young men, 
Full eager are they to hear 
Whilst Olav Aasteson 

Telleth his dreams of Weird. 
It was Olav Aasteson, 
And he hath slept sa lang. 

II. The Border Land 

7. I laid me down on Christmas Eve, 
Deep sleep o'er me did come; 

I did not wake till Twelfth Night 
Just at the rise of sun. 

For the moon shines. 

And the ways they carry so far. 

8. I have been up in the sky. 
And in the black abjrss; 

I have seen the pit of hell. 
And a glimpse of heaven's bUss. 
For the moon shines, etc. 

9. I have fared o'er hallowed water. 
And over valleys steep. 

Heard the water, might not see it. 
Flowing in the deep. 
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10. My horse he did not whinny, 
My dog he did not bay, 

The morning lark was silent, — 
Strange seemed to me the way. 

11. Tn the first tide of my rapture 
I wandered the field of thorn. 
My scarlet cloak was rended. 
And the nails of my feet were torn. 

12. I came me to the Brigg of Dread, 
Wondrous high in air; 

It was all with gold bedecked. 
And set with naib that tear. 

13. The serpent thrusts, the dog doth bite. 
The ox stands in the middle way. 
Three creatures hold the Brigg of Dread, 
Too fearfid they to say. 

14. The dog doth bite, the serpent stings. 
The ox doth gore and fume; 

No one may pass the Brigg of Dread, 
Who gave an unjust doom. 

15. I have passed the Brigg of Dread, 
Both steep it is and high; 

I have reached the dismal bog; 
Now have I passed thereby. 

16. I have crossed the dismal bog. 
Bottomless, imcouth; 

And I have passed the Brigg of Dread, 
With grave-mould in my mouth.' 
For the moon shines, etc. 

III. The Vision of Paradise 

17. I have reached the gloomy waters. 
Where the dark-blue glaciers bum; 
But God put it into my heart 
That I away should turn. 

18. Then turned I on the Milky Way, 
Stretched off far to the right. 
And I saw clear to Paradise, 

All radiant in light. 

* The symbol of death; since, of course, only as a dead person could a living 
being penetrate the world beyond. 
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19. Then saw I God's blessed mother, — 
No better could me gang; 

"Fare thou unto the Porch of Pain, 
There shall the judgment stand." 

For the moon shines 

And the ways they carry so far. 

IV. Purgatory 

20. I was in the other world 
Many nights and slow; 
Only God in Heaven may tell 
Of all the woe I saw. 

In the Porch of Pain 

There shall the Judgment stand. 

21. I saw there a youthful swain, 
The first sight I could see; 

He bore a child upon his arms. 
And sank down to the knee. 
In the Porch of Pain, etc. 

22. Then came I to another man, 
His doak was all of lead; 
His wretched soul in this life 
The poor and gouged and bled. 



23. Then came I yet to other men. 
Red coals they bore in hand; 
Movers of boundary God pity the wretched sinners 
stakes Who move the bounds of land. 



24. Then came I to the children, 

So high they hung on the spit, — 
The disobedient God pity the wretched souls 

children Who curse their father and mither. 

25. Then came I to the House of Pain 
The witches are kept therein; 
Forever they chum the crimson blood. 
Full sore is that to win. 

26. Hot it is in the pit of hell, 
Hotter than man may think; 

The demons hung over a caldron of pitch, 
Threw in the sinners' limbs. 
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27. The Prdiminaiy Judgment.* 
There came a host from out the North, 
Hard they rode and many; 

Before rode Grutte Graybeard' 
And with him all his meiny. 

28. There came a host from out the North, 
Methought it a woeful sight; 

Before rode Grutte Graybeard, 
On a horse was black as night. 

29. There came a host from out the South, 
And fair it was, iwis; 

Before rode blessed St. Michael, 
And before him Jesus Christ. 

30. There came a host from out the South, 
Methought it was the better, 

Before it rode St. Michael 
Upon a snow-white charger. 

31. There came a host from out the South, 
It stretched so far away; 

Before rode blessed St. Michael, 
In his arm the trumpet lay. 

32. It was the blessed St. Michael 
He blew a mighty blast; 
And all the wretched sinners 
Hastened to judgment fast. 

33. Now trembled all the sinful souls 
Like aspen leaves in the wind; 
And all the souls were gathered; 
They wept their grievous sin. 

34. It was the blessed St. Michael, 
Took out his mighty scales; 

He weighed thereon the sinful souls. 
And gave to Christ the tale. 

V. The Medieval Beatitudes 

35. Blessed is he who in this world 
Gives shoes unto the poor. 
He shall not pass barefoot 

•The judgment held immediately after death to determine the soul's 
temporary abiding place; not the final doom at the Day of Judgment. 
» Satan. 
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Across the thorny moor, 
The tongue shall speak. 
But truth shall answer 
On Judgment Day. 

36. Blessed is he who in this world 
Giveth to poor folks bread. 

He shall not fear in the other world 
The bark of the Dog of the Dead. 

37. Blessed is he who in this world 
Giveth to poor folks corn. 

He shall not fear on the Brigg of Dread 
The fearsome oxen-horn. 

38. Blessed is he who in this world 
Gives clothes unto the poor. 

He shall not fear in the other world 
Upon the icy moor. 

The tongue shall speak. 

But truth shall answer 

On Judgment Day. 

In that fascinating survey of the apocalyptic literature of 
the Middle Ages which Moltke Moe contributed to the Feilberg 
anniversary volume, he has given an unforgetable picture of the 
first time he heard Draumkvcede sung. 

Before my eyes a vision rises: the first time I heard Draumkvade sung in 
Telemarken. A poor peasant hut far up in an out-of-the-way valley; a fall 
wind, and a driving rain against the window pane; through the great cracks in 
the floor an intolerable draft, and, seated on a stump over by the hearth, the 
aged singer. Painfully she fumbled about in memory for the half-forgotten 
strophes, and the voice was trembling and cracked. But as her memory cleared, 
and the emotion possessed her, her voice grew warm and rich, and the thin, 
furrowed cheeks flushed. It was the solemnity of the choral, the passionate 
sincerity of the hymn, the rapture of ecstasy; now and then the faint, quivering 
tone of distant chimes. I began to understand that this ballad could be handed 
down from mother to daughter and from father to son for seven hundred years, 
and in its sublimity possess the hearts and souls of generation after generation. 
It was as though I saw straight through turf and stone into an age that had 
vanished, an age of marvelously simple lines and spontaneity. But how far 
away, how far away ! The peasant woman seemed to me like some faint survival 
of old, forgotten dajrs. 

University of Minnesota Martin B. Ruud 



